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PLAN FOR FARM BUILDINGS. 

We have received several plans for buildings in 

wursuance of our offer in No. 49 of the last volume 
which will be reported upon in due season. 


IMPORTATION OF CATTLE, SITEEP AND 
HOGS INTO MARYLAND. 

The American Farmer mentions the arrival of some 
Durham cattle—long woolled sheep and Improved U]- 
ster Hogs, recently imported into Baltimore, by Dr. 
Hoffman and T.B. Skinner. According to the ac- 
counts,the hogs must be none of the “ pocket edition,”’ 
ys it is said one of them when three years old weighed 
1036, and when five years old weighed 1344 Ibs. and 
was then so fat that it was unable to move about. 


They are said to be across of the Woburn upon 
the Ulster county pigs of Ireland. | 

The sheep are probably a variety of the Dishley, | 
one of them weighing at the second shearing and when | 
dressed 150 lbs. We are glad to hear of these impor- 
tations although afar off—mayhap, if they should 
prove to be valuable for this country, some of them | 
may find their way to Maine, 


Cxo— 
AGRICULTURAL SORCERY. 

The farmer who tills his ground well and produces 
good crops may look upon himself as a sorcerer of no | 
mean power, for to him is the world indeb'ed, as an 
instrument for the conjuring up from the dull and life- 


lessclods, that which gives support and sustenance to 


sthers. Now, though the days of witches and wizards 
are past, we nevertheless like to see such necromancy 
exerted, for such it was once reputed 10 be, and we 
read in Pliny’s work, that a certain old farmer in his 
vay—one Crespinus by name,who attended to his crops 


und minded his own business as a farmer should, wus 
setually arraigned before a magistrate to give an uc- 
count of himself for using « sorcery’’ to enable him to 
reap better harvests than his neighbors did. The old 
yentleman listened to the accusation very calmly, and 


when asked for his defence andr: quested to explain 
the cause of his success, produced for the examination 

* his judge and accusers, an excellent set of farming 
implements, a pair of capital well fed oxen—a_ strong 

ud healthy daughter whe was both able and willing 

help him in the fields, and exclaimed « These, Ro- 
inans are ny instruments of witcheraft; but I cannot 
ere show you my labors, sweats and anxious cares.”’ 

The same kind of instruments which enabled Cres. : 
pinus to raise superior crops are as efficient at the pre. | 
ent day as in the time of the old Roman, and the 
“ame arts which he practised, will be followed by the 
sume results as they were then. < 

23a—- 
THEORY OF ‘TORNADOES. 

We would refer our readers to the extracts which 
ave made under our head of Gleanings,” from Silli- 
van s Journal on the subjectof tornadoes. These are 
‘ie Most exact descriptions of such phenomenon that 


we have yet seen and are very interesting inasmuch 
" they seem to explain what has hitherto been a mys- 
‘ery Viz:—how a“ vein of wind” as it has oftentimes | 
an ealled, could sweep through a country carrying 
ss efore it and demolishing buildings uprooting trees | 
and Sweeping together, and mingling together things 


whie . " ‘ 
ich grew or stood at a distance from each other: | 
V 


they have more leisure to do it. 


‘time to good account. It will be observed that two 
requisites are carefully attended to in this operation 


‘through them, while their stomachs were empty with 


knows, in order to be in the fashion, we will say a 














with a mighty force whatever it comes in contact with. | And while we are upon this subject permit us to hint 
What the first cause of this whirlwind is cannot as {to the young lover’ of flowers up East here, to trans- 
yet be told for certainty, or what brings them to an fer some of these flowers—these gems of the field and 
end. If this were known perhaps it would not be the forest, to the parlor. The Liverwort for instance 
impossible to adopt some measures to break the gyra- | may be taken up while in flower, being careful to have 
tory or twisting forece of the wind and prevent the la goodly quantity of earth about the roots, put into a 
destruction that inevtiably ensues whenever they take | flower pot and tranferred to the sitting room, where 
place. It would be quite a triumph of science to be | they will flourish,and when the flowers have faded, 
enabled to do this and yet—as it depends on natural | the roots will throw up a mass of rich glossy leaves 


causes, if once understood then they might perhaps be | that will flourish during the season, and early next 


spring you will be greeted again with the simple, mod- 
—-e— est, beautifulblossom. Try it, lady—try it; and may 

MODE OF STALL FEEDING IN FAYETTE. || pe it will beguile you of some grief, either real or 
The town of Fayette is in the northwestern part of | fancied, and whisper peace to you when you might be 
Kennebec, and is one of the best grazing towns otherwise a victim, for the time being, to the Horrors 
in the county. For some years past the enterprising | and the Blues—or may be it will ever and anon turn 
farmers in this town have “‘ worn the bell’ for their | the conversation from your neighbors’ faults, and bring 
noble oxen, and the splendid teams which they have | qhout thoughts upon the sinless objects of nature, and 
driven to the Cattle Show, have not only excited the | gaye somebody's character from an ill natured assault. 
admiration of the spectators but also enriched the 


met by counteracting agents, and rendered abortive. 





Another beauty which may be transplanted, and one 
. ; > oentafers ¢ a » ~~ « | . . ° ° 

show in a most gratifying manner. They have also) which is nearly as early as the other,is the yellow vio- 
become somewhat noted for the fat cattle that they! Jet (viola fava?) This willalso exhibit it flowers and 
turn out forthe markets in the spring. We are in-| jeaves as the other, then comes the Trillium, both red 


‘formed by Major Wood, who paid a visit to the town | and white, and a yellow one which has been found on 


during the last winter, and who is particularly observ- ‘the grounds of R. H. Gardiner Esq. of Gardiner.— 


_ing of agricultural operations wherever he goes, that | And then comes the fragrant and lowly and lovely 
‘the farmers there inform him that they can fatten their | Mayflower (Epgica Repens) full of perfume and fra 
cattle during the winter, on good hay about as grance hiding itself among the leaves, as if fearful of 
cheap as upon grass. It is true they must pay a little | being seen and trampled upen by the rude world. 


more attention tothem, but then in the winter season ‘ , ; 
But to the season. Grass is well set and coming for- 


dl ward rapidly. ‘The grass crop is one of the sheet an- 
| chors to the farmers prosperity in this state, Pinch 
| this and we all get pinched before the years is out.— 
The leaves of many of our trees are beginning to 
shew themselves ten days earlier then they did last 
year. The elm and the willow, and the maple has 
been in bloom some time, and the bees are beginning 
to store in honey and wax. These things should a- 
rouse and cheer the farmer, and stimulate him to indus- 
try in his rugged toil. 


In the first place they make their barns tight an 
warm. Inthe next place feed often, say before break- 
fast—then soon after breakfast two or three times dur- 
ing the day, at supper time and the last thing before 
going to bed at night, making about ten times during 
the twenty four hours. Care is also taken to give 
them a suilicient quantity of water and occasionally 


a feed of potatoes or turnips to promote a healthy state 
of the stomach. Jn this way they turn their hay and 


or 
COMMON SCHOOLS No. 4. 


Mr Eprror :—So long a time has transpired since 
my last communication on this subject, that your 


viz :—warmth and sufficient food. One who has not 
observed much respecting the operation of these two 





‘requirements, can bave but a faint idea of the recipro- | readers may have forgotten where I left off; and | 


cal operation there is upon cach other. Keep an ani-| am not sure myself that J have not. I have nothing 
mal warm and he does not eat so much as when kept | oefore me to assist my recoliection, but as near as | 
too cold. On the other hand keep an animal well fed | can remember, J was “taking hberties” with the au- 
and he will stand the cold much vetter. Every farmer | thors of some of our modern schoo! books. 1 gave 
. some reasons why [ thought the works referred to 
. were objectionable, and now I only add, that many ot! 
\the works which are passed off upon the public as 
ee | improvements upon earlier productions, are in fact fai 
account of the expedition that he commanded, toward | inferior to those earlier productions, and instead of ac- 
the North Pole that when they became short of pro- \celerating, they operate to retard the scholar’s pro- 
vision and were put upon allowance, this company | gress in the acquisition of knowledge. In this opin- 
could not bear up under so great a degree of cold as|ion I think J shall be sustained by most teachers, and 
they could when weil fed,and the wind seemed to “ cut | others who have carefully observed the practical ef- 
, | fects of voluminous illustrations, and minute simplifi- 
cations of principles sufficiently obvious and simple 
without them. I come now to speek of another of the 
|causes which, in my opinion, produces deleterious 
effects in our schools. In this opinion I may stand 
‘alone ; be that as it may, it is an opinion formed from 
observation and | hesitate not to give it publicity. It 
is the change in public opinion, a general practice, in 
regard to some of the little formalities of society—the 
departure from the examples of the Puritan Fathers 
word touching the season “ kereabovts.”’ The spring | in teaching children a reverence for superiors, ary 
is ten days atleast more forward than it was last year. | different estimation In which the school teacher an 
his employment are held. 


The Liverwort (Hepatica Triloba) was in full flower) I know not how Ican make myself better under- 


who has tended cattle much in the winter, knows full 
well how his “ hay goes off’’ during the cold snaps of 
the season. Capt. Parry, we think it is,observes in his 


peculiar force and keenness.’’ Hence itis good policy 
for every farmer who can possibly do it to keep warm 
and feed well during the winter season. 


—-e—- 
THE SEASON, TRANSPLANTING NATIVE 
FLOWERS, &e. Kc. 
As itis common to talk about what every body 





vithout t 4 . : . , i . ¢@ Ps . ro a * a 
inane Prem dilated or spreading through the ,on the 19th. This is one of the earliest native flow-| ood on this point than, to write off from an old book 
‘i tir instead of being confined to a definite space. lers that we have, perhaps the very earliest except the | which lays before me, called “The School of Good 
*scems to be a whirlwind or whirlpool of air pro-\bloodroot (Sanguinaria) we have seen them both Mannerrs,” a few rules which children and youth of 
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former days were required to observe. The reader 
can see the contrast by observing the habits of the 
young of the present age. 

“Of Behavior at Home. 


Make a bow always when you come home, and be 
instantly uncovered. 

If thou passest thy nts at any place where thou 
seest them, either by + er or with company bow 
toward them. 

Never speak to thy parents without some title of 
respect viz: sir, madam, &C. 

Use respectful and courteous, but not insulting or 
domineering carriage or language towards the ser- 
vants. 

Of Behavior when in Company. 

Enter not into company of superiors without com- 
mand or caliing, nor without a bow. 

Sing not nor hum in thy mouth when thou art in 
company. 

Among superiors speak not till thou ar. spoken to, 
and bade to speak. 

Speak not without sir, or some other title of respect 
which is due to him to whom thou speakest. 

Of Behavior at School 

Enter not the school rudely, but taking off thy hat 
make thy bow and quietly go to thy seat. Ifa stran- 
ger come into the school, rise up and bow, set down 
in thy place again, keeping a profound silence. 

If a stranger speak to thee in school, stand up and 
answer with respect and ceremony, both of word and 
gesture, as if thou speakest to thy master. 

Make not haste out of school, But soberly go when 
thy turn comes, without noise or hurry. 

Go not rudely home thro’ the streets, stand not 
talking with boys to delay thee, but go quietly home, 
and with all convenient haste. 

Of behaviour when abroad. 


Go not singing, whistling or hollowing along the 
street. 

Jeer not at any person whatsoever. 

Pay thy respects to all thou meetest of thine ac- 
quaintance or friends. 

Pull off thine hatto persons of desert, quality or 
office ; show thy reverence to them by bowing thy 
body when thou seest them.” 

When these were the established customs of soci- 
ety, no arguments were needed to convince children 
that the commands, the counsels, and the instructions 
of school teachers, .ainisters, or parents, were beneath 
their notice.. The school teacher (next to the minis- 
ter) was one of the most important men in the com- 
munity. He was so esteemed by parents, and so rep- 
resented to children. They looked upon himas a 
personage of no ordinary respectability, and entitled 
to the highest place in their confidence. With these 
views of the man and his offce, his instructions were 
adequately prized: Although he might have been 
the veriest ignoramus imaginable, if he was a school- 
master, it was sufficient to ensure him marked respect 
from every person in the district, and an humble bow 
from every child and youth in the street. Is any ar- 
gument needed to prove, that such @ state of things 
was more favorable to the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the rising generation, than that which 
at present exists? These may be thought old explo- 
ded puritanic notions ; but who can be made to be- 
lieve, though there might have been something of ar- 
isto¢racy in those practices, that the effects were not 
salutary? J believe the observance of the single rule : 
“Speak not without sir or some other title of respect, 
which is due to him to whom thou speakest,” imposes 
@ constant, and salutary restraint upon children, which 
serves to make them modest and unassuming, pre- 
vents them from growing out of their places, renders 
them submissive and teachable, and has a good influ- 
ence on their‘whole lives; I say, has an influence in 
their whole lives; for in early life the habits of think- 
ing, as well as of acting, are formed. If a method of 
early training Se adopted which leads to a proper def- 
erence for parental and other rigiitful authority, which 
teaches a respect for superiors, and inculcates a rev- 
erence for the established’ customs of society, little 
fear need be apprelended of the disgusting arrogance, 
and boisterous ingorance too frequently to be met 
with in the youth of the present day. Who does not 
admire an obedient and docile child, and a modest 
vouth? Such ere the fairest promises-of manhood. 


‘From gems like these have mighty statesmen sprung, 
Of prudent counsel, and pursuasive tongue ;' 

Bold patriot souls, who ruled the willing throng,. 
Tircir powerful nerves by early labor strong ;: 
Inventive minds, a nation’s wealth that wrought 

And white haired sages, skilled in studious thought ; 
Chiefs who the field of battle trad, 
And holy men who fed the flock of God.” 


From, a view of things as theyare, is it, “not easy ta, 


be accounted for,” that the march of improvement is 
backward? Will not this, in a measure, account for 
the want of “self exertion” manifested by our youth ? 
Who can expect when they hear teachers spoken of, 
and see them treated as menials by parents; and 
when they hear school-children epeak of their instruc- 
tors by the familiar and democratic appellation of 
Thomas, John, Daniel, Richard, and perhaps Dick, 
Jo, or Ben, that much good should result from their 
labors, be they ever so well qualified aod faithful. 
If is true that sometimes persons are employed for 
teachers who are little deserving respect for their mor- 
al character or any other qualifications. Better to dis- 
charge them than treat them disrespectfully. If the 
man cannot be respected, let not the station be disgra- 
ced. Next to mothers, school-teachers have the most 
to do with forming the characters of those who are to 
control'the destinies ofthe nation. The station should 
be looked upon as one of high responsibility, and the 
persons selected to fill it, should deserve and receive, 
from parents, not merely the cold greetings of frigid 
formality, but the warm expressions of merited respect. 
They should be looked upon and treated, not merely 
as servants of parents and children, but as occupying a 
high station in society, where they are exerting an in- 
fluence that will be lasting as eternity. ‘The duties of 
teachers are greater and higher than of slaves, wao 
have their daily task allotted—to follow out the capri- 
ces of parents, and the whims of children. ‘They are 
required by the laws of the land, to guard their mor- 
als—though not in so many words—to teach them the 
love of God, of truth, of their fellows,and their country. 
Is Sam a proper appellation for one filling euch a sta- 
tion ? 

I will give, in this connection, an example, which IF 
have recently witnessed, in my own neighborhood, of 
the perfection to which some young men have arrived 
in refinement, that is, an example of the results of the 
modern course of education, or rather, [ would say, of 
want of good breeding. The example to which I al- 
lude is that of young men’s having so-far thrown off all 
restraint, and overcome all feeling of decent reverence 
for persons, places and occasions, that they can go in- 
to a religious meeting, afler services have commenced. 
with their hats on, walk half way up the broad aisle, 
and in one instance into the pew and close the door 
before uncovering. “ Take off thy shoes from off thy 
feet; for the place whereon thou stahdest is holy 
ground,” was the langnage of God to Moses; and are 
the duties of created beings to their God, so much 
changed, (to say nothing of the ccmmon courtesies of 
society,) that we can approach his sanctuary, without 
any feeling or act of reverence? Is this the result of 
what is termed by some the “ march of improvement,” 
that the house of God, the place of his worship, bis 
worshipers, and even God himself are treated with 
contempt? TI believe it, whatever others may think ; 
not that I'am of opinion that such formalities are any 
thing in themselves considered ; but, that in the effect 
produced by the observance of them, they are impor- 
tant. Nothing in these remarks is intended to refer to 
the customs of a denomination of christians, who, from 
a sense of religious obligation, refrain from the obser- 
vance of certain formalities practiced by others. The 
meekness and humility exhibited by these people, in 
their meetings for worship, are widely different from 
the arrogance and self-importance manifested in the 
cases of which I have spoken. 

These are considerations which call loudly for the 
active exertions of parents, teachers, ministers-of the 
gospel, and all who have any thing to do with form- 
ing the character of the rising generation. Would 
not public opinion, degenerate as it is in this respect, 
sustain the minister whe should pause in his services 
to administer personal reproof to an individual who 
should be guilty ot'such a gross violation of order, and 
the sanctity cf God’s house, as the one I have named ? 
That such reproof* would be richly merited, there can: 
be no doubt. I have completed the not easy task of 
pointing ont some of the causes, which in my opinion, 
have an influence prejudicial to the progress of schol- 
ars in our schools,, Should | have leisure to pursue 
the subject further hereaften, L may point to a remedy 
for some of the evils. 0. 8. M. 

Winthrop, April 6,.1840. 

———e— = 
Original. 
ROOT CULTURF. 

Mr. Hotmes In No..6,. vol.8 of the Farmer are 
the remarks of a correspondent,.over the signature of 
E. which remarks are so very interesting to the agri- 
cultural interest in Maine, .that f do hope they will be 
read over‘and over-again, particularly whiat is eaid on 
the subject of raising roots. He-truly says. “no State 
or country has a soil better adapted to their eulture— 
that the people of Scotland have by the root crop 





——— 
roots—that England, old and experienced as she jy, 
agriculture, is following her example,” &c. Si; ek 
has been said and written respecting the doubling “ 
profits of our farms in Maine in four years. [| am «, 
isfied that this can and ought to be done, but jt », A 
be brought about by our raising more roots of the " 
rious kinds. A given quantity of land, when pu ;, 
almost any variety of roots, will enable the Fern, 
to keep double the stock that he could to depend ™ 
hay so much as we improvidently have done, Thu, 
we may double our manure, (the sinews of farmin, . 


and with the manure we may raise more c barley 
wheat and other ee. Roots must be the foug¢,’ 
tion of improved husbandry. 


I would also remark that Ashes, Salt, Lime, Plasto, 
and Swamp mud are great aids in this business, As). 
es are worth a dollar a bushel at least for raising ,) 
varieties of turnips. This is not so generally know, 
as the interest of the farmer demands. Salt may not 
be so useful on the Sea board. 

Roots are a luxury and beneficial: for all kinds 9; 
stock, swine not excepted. Apples, squashes 4), 
pumpkins are far more valuable than they have gep. 
erally been thought to be for stock,—they are valuabje 
auxiliaries.. I am aware how difficult it is for farmers 
to be drawn away from their old practices, but if ope 
in each neighborhood will begin the root culture 
earnest, his success will of course cause others to {y'. 
low, as in Scotland. The Legislature should awake 
to this subject, and give a bounty to every farmer ip 
this State who may raise 1000 or more bushels of 
roots, which would soon be the means of doubling 
our income, and of course we should be doubly ab'p 
to pay the demands against the State. The contrary 
would be “penny wise and pound foolish.” FE. §. 

—<f>_— 
Original. 
SALT AND LIME FOR MANURE. 

Mr. Hormes:—I have been using salt and lime fy 
years with good success when judiciously applied, | 
prepare it by mixing about one bushel of salt to a cas! 
of lime. Asthe lime slacks, the salt dissolves ay 
unites with the lime and forms a kind of coarse soc’. 
When this is applied to soils which contain a lary 
quantity of vegetable matter, its effect is good. An 
to obtain this, ' turn under the grass when it has »- 
rived at maturity, say in August. If the land is 
good tilth and in to clover, it is beter to plongh ander 
the grass about the middle of June, which 1s ear: 
enough to get a good crop of ruta baya turnips, 0 
leaves the land in good order for corn, or grain tiv 
next season. I use about five casks of lime prepare 
as above, to an acre; and I believe it has in most r. 
ses increased the crop 25 percent... In 1838.1 plows’ 
ed one acre of intervale land, which had been !: 
down to clover two years. Jt was paturally soo 
land for corn, and would seldom fail of yielding 40 0" 
45 bushels to the acre, by merely applying 3 cor’s: 
rotten yard manure in the hill, without any sat 0 
lime. 

This year, (1838) I applied five casks of lime pr 
pared with salt and thoroughly incorporated witht 
soil. The cultivator is a good thing for this purpos’. 
In other respects it was manured and cultivate! *s 
usual; and I had 20 bushels more than my ordin’ 
crop which was in favor of the salt and lime as‘ 


lows. 
20 bushels corn £20,00 
5 casks lime $635 ? 8.85 
5 bushe'ssalt 2,504 = 
In favor of saltandlime 11,0 | 
I have applied it to soils comparatively destiw'’ 
vegetable matter,.and its effect: was by po mess” 
propitious. For a wheat crop it is almost indesp’™ 
ble on many kinds of soil. Denntt. 
Buxton. 


—f>—— 
IRISH POTATOES. 


Doctor Morriss, of Carter's creek, recently Cota 3 
to us a somewhat new plan of raising Trish potators 
which was tried by one of his neigirbors last ye" tt 
good suecess.—It is as follows: Plough the gr'"" 
and drop the potatoes to any distance desired, 29° ' 
er them with earth or not, just as you choose. The 
cover them well with any kind of good eee ad 
potatoes will form at, or near the top af the oe 
and may be gathered by raising the straw with ches d 
and picking them off with the other—when !t sail? 
be carefully replaced. Potatoes of the finest : ag" 
have been raised in this way. We think the p onal 
mirably adapted 'to situations in this town, gpvoniy 
ix scarce, as tite potatoes may be planted very dgne 
‘he straw prevents the growth of all weeds ore v! 
and keeps the earth in a moist state. Will @ 
our patrons try it?—Southern Cultvdator: 


Effécte of Holiit on the Infant Mind.—“Tirast & 





shown to the world the mighty advantage of raising 


thing to habit ; habit, upon which; inal ages,the lav 
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ver, as well as the schoolmaster has mainly placed 
fis reliance ; habit, which makes every thing easy and 
an all difficulties upon the deviation from the wont- 

jcouree. Make sobriety habit, and intemperance 
will be hateful and hard; make pruaence a habit, and 
reckless profligacy will be as contrary to the nature of 
the nature of the child grown an adult, as the most 
atrocious crimes are to any of your lordships. Give a 
child the habit of sacredly regarding the truth—of 
carefully respecting the property of others—of scru- 
pulously abstaining from all acts of improvidence 
which can involve him in distress, and he will just as 
likely think of rushing into an element in which he 
cannot breathe, as of lying, or cheating, or stealing.” 


_Jord Brougnam. 
SS 
G@BBANWUANSS 
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NOTICES OF TORNADOES, &c. ; 
by Roseat Hane, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in 
" the University of Pennsylvania. 
|. Account of a Tornado, which passed over Provi- 
dence, and the Village of Somerset, R. 1, in Au- 
gust, 1838,.* 

I propose to lay before the Society, for a place in 
their Transactions, an account of .a tornado which oc- 
curred in the state of Rhode Island, towards the end 
of August last. 

This phenomenon was first observed near Provi- 
dence, over the south-western suburbs of which it 
passed in & course enerally from west by north, to 
south by east. Only a few days subsequently 1 vis- 
ited soue of the most remarkable scenes of its rava- 
res. 

The characteristics of this tornado, from all that I 
could see or hear, are quite similar to those of the 
tornado which occurred at New Brunswick, N. J. in 
June, 1835, and to which I referred in my paper upon 
the causes of tornadoes and water-spouts, published 
in the sixth volume of the Society’s Transactions. 

This recent tornado was advantageously seen by 
J. L. Tillinghast, Esq. from a window of his mansion, 
which is so situated, on the brow of a hill on the east- 
ernside of the city of Providence, as to afford an un- 
obstructed view of the country opposite. Mr. Tilling- 
hast alledges that hie attention was at first attracted 
by seeing to the westward a huge inverted cone, of 
extremely dark vapor, which extended from the clouds 
to the earth, In the contortions and spiral movements 
of its lower extremity, this cone was conceived to re- 
semble the proboscis of an enormous elephant, mov- 
ing about in search of food. Sometimes it was elon- 
gated so as to reach the ground; at others it skipped 
over the intervening space without touching it; bet 
ateach contact with the terrestrial surface or bodtes 
resting thereon, a cloud of dust intermingled with 
their fraginents, was seen to rise within the vortex.— 
To those who were sufficiently near to the meteor, a 
fearful explanation of these appearances was simul- 
taneously evident. Ponds were partially exhausted. 
‘Trees uprooted or deprived of their leaves or branch- 
3, Houses were unroofed, or uplifted and then dash- 
edto pieces. Farms were robbed of their grain, po- 
tatees, fruit trees or poultry : nur were human beings 
secure from being earried aloft, and more or less in- 
jured by subsequent descent. It was alledged that 
at Somerset two women were carried from a wagon 
over a wal’, into an adjoining field. Within the same 
village a cellar door frame, with its doors bolted, was 
‘ifted, and then deposited on one side of its previous 
position; although situated to windward of the man- 
“on to which it belonged. This result was the more 
striking, Decause,in consequence of their presenting 
wn inclined plane to the blast, the doors and their 
irames would have been pressed more firmly upon 
‘heir fonndation by an ordinary wind. In conse- 
(uence of the same dilation of the air within the 
house, which lifted the cellar door, the weather-board- 
ing on the leeward side was burst open, while that to 
the windward was undisturbed. 

About four o’elock on the afternoon during which 
this tornado passed near Providence, there was heard 
at the tarm at which I resided, twenty-five miles south 
of Providence and about fifteen miles from Somerset, 
‘he loudest thunder which I ever experienced. It 
nade the house in which I was tremble sensibly. 

have received from an estimable friend, Mr. Allen, 
al Interesting account of this tornado, which pas- 
y over the river, and there produced the appearance 
ace tt Spout, while he was sufficiently near for 
a da oe Observation. In one respect his narrative 
d tne josuty my opinion, that the exciting cause 

ornadoes is electrical attraction. Jn two instan- 


ee 


* Frem the Transactions of the American Philo- 





sophical Society. 


ces in which flashes of lightning proceeded from the 

water, Mr. Allen remarked that the effervescence-pr 0 

duced by the tornado in the water very perceptibly 

subsided.* 

Extract from a Letter written by Zechariah All q- 
-” of Providetee mip 

“It was about three o’clock, P. M. during a violent 
shower, that I observed a peculiarly black cloud to 
form in the midst of light, fleecy clouds, and to as- 
sume a portentous appearance in the heavens, having 
a long, dark, tapering cone of vapor extending from 
it to the surface of the earth. The form of this black 
cloud, and of the cone of vapor depending from it, so 
nearly resembled the engraved pictures of ‘ water 
spouts’ above the ocean, which I hac frequently seen, 
that I should have come speedily to the conclusion 
that one of these ‘ water spouts’ was approaching, had 
I not been aware that this phenomenon occupied a 
space in the heavens directly over a dry plain of land. 
Whilst attentively watching the progress of the 
cloud, with its portentous dark cone trailing its point 
in contact with the surface of the earth, I noticed nu- 
merous bleck specks, resembling flocks of blackbirds 
on the wing, diverging from the under surface of the 
clouds, at a great elevation in the air, and falling to 
the ground. Among these were some objects of lar- 

er size, which I could discern to be fragments of 

oards, sailing off obliquely in their descent. This 
alarming indication left no room for doubt that a vio- 
lent tornado was fast approaching, and that these dis- 
tant, dark specks were fragments of shingles and 
boards uplifted high in the air, and left to fall, from 
the outer edge of the black conical cloud. This fear- 
ful appearance was repeatedly exhibited, as often as 
the tornado passed over buildings. 

“ The whirlwind soon swept towards an extensive 
range of buildings, within a few yards of me, the 
roof of which appeared to open at the top, and to be 
uplifted fora moment. The whole fabric then sunk 
into a confused mass of moving rubbish, and became 
indistinctly visible amid the cloud that overspread it, 
as with a mantle of mist. 

“The destructive force of the tornado now became 
not only apparent to the eye, but also fearfully terrific, 
from the deafening crash of breaking boards and tym- 
bers, startling the amazed spectator in alarm for his 
personal safety, amid the roar of the whirlwind, and 
the shattered fragments flying like deadly missiles 
near him. At one instant, when the point of the dark 
cone of cloud passed over the prostrate wreck of the 
building, the fragments seemed to be upheaved, as if 
by the explosion of gunpowder, and J actually became 
intensely excited with the fear that the moving mass 
might direct its march towards the open area of the 
yard, to which | had resorted, after abandoning a build- 
ing in which I had previously found shelter. 

“ Fortunately the course of the tornado was not 
over the building used as a depot by the Stonington 
Rail-road Company in Providence, where there was a 
numerous assemblage of passengers awaiting the de- 
parture of the cars; otherwise several lives might 
have been lost. 

“The most interesting? appearance was exhibited 
when the tornado left the shore, and struck the sur- 
face of the adjacent river. Being within a few yards 
of this spot, I had an opportunity of accurately noting 
the effects produced on the surface of the water. 

“The circle formed by the tornado on the foaming 
waterwas about three hundred feet in diameter.— 
Within this circle the water appeared to be in commo- 
tion, like that in a huge boiling cauldron; and misty 
vapors, resembling steam, rapidly arose from the sur- 
face, and entering the whirling vortex, at times veiled 
from sight the centre of the circle, and the lower ex- 
tremity of the overhanging cone of dark vapor. A- 


‘mid all the agitation of the waterand the air about it, 


this cone continued unbroken, although it ewerved 
and swung around, with a movement resembling that 
of the trunk of an elephant whilst that animal is in 
the act of depressing it to the ground to pick up 
some minute object. In truth, the tapering form, as 
well as the vibrating movements of the extremity of 
thiscone of vapor, bore a striking resemblance to 
those of the trunk of that great animal. 

“ Whilst passing off over the water, adistant view 
of the cloud might have induced the spectator to com- 
pare its form to that of a huge umbrella suspended in 
the heavens, with the column of vapor representing 
the handle. descending and dipping into the foam of 
the billows. The waves heaved and swelled, when- 
ever the point of this cone passed over them, appa- 
rently as if some magical epell were acting upon them 
by the effect of enchantment. T'wice I notwed a 





* See Essay on the Cause of Tornadoes or Water- 
ts in si vol. American Philosophical ‘Transac- 


tions, or in SiJiman’s Journal, vol. 32, for 1837. 


Jor a moment, as if the discharge 


SRE 


ven of lightning, or of electric flwid, to dart through 
column of vapor, which served as a conductor for it 
to ascend from the water to the cloud. After the flash 
the foam of the water seemed immediately to diminish 
of the electric Auid 
had served to calm the excitement on its agitated sur- 


“The of the tornado was nearly in a 
straight line, following the direction of the wind, with 
a velocity of perhaps eight or ten miles per hour. 

“ Near as I was to the exterior edge of the circle 
of the tornado, ] felt no extraordinary gust of wind ; 
but noticed that the breeze continued to Slow uninter- 
ruptedly from the same quarter from which it prevail- 
ed before the tornado occurred. 

“T also particularly observed that there was no per- 
ceptible increase of temperature of the air adjacent 
to the edge of the whirlwind, which might have cans- 
ed an ascending current by a rarefaction of a portion 
ofthe atmosphere. After passing over the sheet of 
water and gaining the shore, I observed the shingles 
and fragments of a barn to be elevated and dispersed 
high in the air; and the dark cloud continued to main- 
tain the same appearance which it at first presented, 
until it passed away beyond the scope of a distinct 
vision of its misty outlines. 

“The above imperfect sketch can convey to your 
mind only a feeble impression of this exciting scene, 
which in passing befure me excited just enough of 
terror to impart to the spectacle the most awful sense 
of the power, sublimity and grandeur of the Almigh- 
ty, as described in the glowing words of the Psalmist. 
‘He bowed the heavens also, and came down; and 
darkness was under his feet ; and he did fly upon the 
wings of the wind. He made darkness his secret 
piace; his pavilion round about him were dark wa- 
ters and thick clouds of the skies.’ ” 

Silliman’s Journal. 








MISELLANEOUS RECEIPTs. | 


- Neat’s Tongue Fresh, in a Plain Way.—Lard a 








tongue with tolerable-sized lardons, and boil it in 
broth, or in water, with a few onions and roots ; when 


it is done, peel it, and serve it with broth, sprinkling 
it over witha little pepper and galt; it is also used 
without larding, und being boiled fresh in this manner 
is considered very good for mince-pie meat. 

Muffins, Take one pint of milk quite warm, and a 
quarter of a pint of thick small-beer yeast; strain 
them into a pan, and add sufficient flour to make it 
like a batter; cover it over, and Jet it stand in a warm 
place until it has risen; then adda quarter of a pint 
of warm milk, and one ounce of butter rubbed in some 
flour quite fine ; mix them well together: then add 
sufficient flour to make it into dough, cover it over and 
let it stand half an hour; then work it up again, end 
brenk it into small pieces: roll them up quite round, 
and cover them over for a quarter of an hour; then 
bake them. 

Another way. Mix two pounds of flour with a coup- 
le of eggs, two ounces of butter melted in a pint of 
milk, and four or five spoonfuls of yeast; beat it tho- 
roughly, and set it to rise two or three hours. Bake 
it on a hot earth in flat cakes, and turn them, when 
done, on one side. 

Another. Take two quarts of warm water, 2 spoon~ 
fuls of yeast, three pounds of flour; beat it well for 
half an hour, ard let it stand an hour or two; bake 
them or an iron baking-stove (rub it well over with 
mu'ton-suet aa often as they are laid on); as soon as 
they begin to color, turn them ; they will be sufficient- 
ly baked when colored on both sides. 

Oat Cakes—are made in the same manner as muf- 
fins, using sifted oatmeal instead of flour, and three 
gallons of water instead of two: pull the dough into 
pieces, roll and finish the cakes as diveeted for muffins. 
When wanted, pull the edges apart, toast them nice- 
ly on both sides, and then open them completely; lay 
in emall pieces of butter, until you have as much as 
you may want; close them agai, st them before the 
fire, and cut them in halves or quarters. 

Oatmeal Porridge. Boil some water ina saucepan 
with a little salt, and stir oatmeal into it with a thevil ; 
when of a proper thiekness, let it boil for four or five 
minutes, stirring it all the time; then pour itinto a 
dish, and serve with it cream or milk. It is sometimes 
eaten with porter and sugar, or ale and sugar. If 
made with milk instead of water, less meal is requi- 
site, and it ig then eaten with cold milk. 

Onions to Piekle. Peel the onions till they look 
white; boil some strong salt-and water, and potr it 
over them; let them stand in this twenty-four hours, 
keep the vessel closely covered to retain the steam: 
after that time wipe the onions quite dry, and when 
they are cold, pour boiling vinegar, with ginger ang 





\white pepper over then, 
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MR. SILLIMAN’S SPEECH, _—_—| 
Delivered at the First Agricultural Meeting, held in| 


Boston, Jan. 13, 1840. , 











The larger portion of the soils of New England as 
stated by the honorable gentleman, is undoubtedly de- 
rived from granite and other primary rocks; ard many 


_of the red sandstone soils, such as those in the neighbor- 
hood of New Haven, are in fact composed of the prin- 


ciples found in granite rocks, Argiilaceous soils, or 


those which are derived chiefly from the decomposition 


of argilaceous or clay slate, abound likewise in many 


,parts of New England and ot Massachusetts, and be- 


ing retentive of water, are found highly productive in 


grass and grains, 


A considerable part of the nutriment of plants is 
undoubtedly derived from the air and water or its el- 
ements, and constitutes a large portion of their food, 





ee 


of manures was a just subject of eulogy, and whose 
success, In Converting a portion of the barren and uy. 
promising soil in the vicinity or Albany into fertile 
and producuive fields, was well known and honored. 
He pressed the importannce of a Board of Agrical. 
| ture, and congratulated Massachusetts upon the spirit 
and liberality with which she had regarded the jm. 
provement of her husbandry. The subject could not 
receive too much of her concern, It ‘stood second to 
no interest but those of a moral and religious charac. 
ter, and indeed it might be said to be nearly allied to 
them also, since habits of rural industry are the most 
| favorable to good morals. The value of science, in 
this case, could not be too highly estimated. Here 








After Mr. Webster closed, Mr. Sunuiman began by | The composition of water 1s now well understood, and 'science might be regarded as the eye, and practical 
remarking that he was taken wholly by surprise, noth-} we may with safety, in the presence of this intelligent’ skill the hand, by which this great art was to be car. 


ing having been farther from his thoughts than to say 
any thing on this occasion. Indeed after the remarks 
from the honorable gentleman who had just spoken, to 
which he had, in common with others, the pleasure of 
listening, there was little that need be eaid by any one, 
On an occasion so gratifying as the present, and of- 
fering obiects of inquiry and discussion so highly im- 
portant and interesting, he could not, however withhold | 


assembly, speak in technical terms of the constituent 
parts of water, hydrogen and oxygen, which enter 
largely into all vegetables. Carbon, which forms 
also a large part of all plants, though it exists in com- 
paratively small proportions in the form of carbonic 


acid gas in the air, is yet derived from innumerable | 
sources and supplied to the growing vegetables in| 


abundance. ‘The eflect of light upon the green 


ried forward to perfection. 

| ——digipl— 

Original. 

FARMING OPERATIONS. 

Friexp Hormes :—You will perhaps recollect my 


inquiring through the Farmer, No. 8 vol. 7, for a rem- 
edy for a lame horse,4-c., promising at the same time (on 


‘ > he : ‘ . A - -ertal . ifi ‘ y , . Te " 
the expression of hisown personal interest in the case |Jeaves of plants is to decompose the carbonic acid | ©°'t#i™ conditions) to forward an account, “in the fall, 


and what little aid might be derived from his coneur- 
rence. 

In the statement relating to British husbandry, 
made by the honorable gentleman who preceded him 
and in the impressions which that gentleman had gath- 
ered from his observation of rural and agricultural life 
in England, he expressed his entire assent and sym- | 
pathy. Ina visit many years since, made by himself | 
to England, he derived from similar though far less | 





and the carbon is absorbed to nourish the plant and 
the oxygen is evolved into the air; thus it separates 
from the atmosphere an important element of nu- 
trition, supplying it in the form of food forthe plants. 

Mr. Silliman farther alluded to the curious fuct in 
the constitution of nature, that notwithstanding the su- 
perior density or specific gravity of carbonic acid gas, 
it being much greater than that of the other elements 
of which the atmosphere is composed, it is nevertheless 


of my success in farming for the season. But the fal! 
_has passed away, as also the winter, without the fu!- 
| fillment of said promise. And I might I suppose make 
a satisfactory apology for neglect ; but apologies are 
| poor things at best; and as what I have to communi- 
‘cate may be more appropriate to the present season of 
|the year, I proceed to note such portions of my expe- 
rience and observations in farming as may be of gen- 
eral interest and forward for your perusal. Should 
| you think all, or any parts of it worth a trimming, you 


perfect opportunities of observation, great pleasure ;| found in abundance in the elevated regions of the earth | may give it a place in the Farmer. 

a ‘ . : é : a hl . x —- oaenen” “[eEee 1 . ; ie ’ 
and he left the country more than thirty years ago, | and even on high and barren mountains contributes in | I'he story of my last year’s success in farming is but 
with a strong admiration for the extraordinary im- | an important degree to the support of plants and of | # Sorry one—and although (as the old adage has i) 


provements and advances made in this great art, in 
that active, populous and intelligent community. 
The British nation had long since arrived at the 


conviction, which experience and further inquiry had | support in which the plant can fix itself; but it doubt- | 


served only to confirm and strengthen, that science in | 
all its influences might lend a most substantial aid to | 
agriculture. They therefore have largely availed them- | 
selves of its aid in the chemical examination of soils | 
and manures, with a view to ascertain their uses and 
correctives, 


trees. If the air and water aflord the most important 
use of the soil? Its first use is to furnish a point of 


less contains many things which water serves to dis- 
solve, and hold in solution, that they may be taken up 
by the plants. He expressed his belief that in most 
ot the soils in New England and in Massachusetts, 
the principal element wanting is lime. This abounds 
in the western disirict of New York, and renders those 


| misery loves company,” and I have the consolation 


‘elements of plants, it may be asked, what then is the | of faring as well at least as my neighbors, yet th 


small returns received for Jabor and expenditures, fo, 
the first year on a new farm were rather a damper. 
But, Mr Editor, I have lived tou long, and seen tov 
| much of the vicissitudes inseparably connected wit! 
| human life, and human exertion, to be easily dishear! 
-ened ; and, fully persuaded as I am, that no class in 
| the community are less liable to disappointment than 
|the farmer, I shall again with cheerful diligence gu 
_about the necessary preparations, and again cast forth 


The popular impressions formerly entertained, that | lands, as in Genesee for example, on the magnificent | my seed in hope—sowing “ the principal wheat and ti 


little was to be gained in agriculture by the application | farm of Mr. Wadsworth, extraordinarily productive in | @p yointed barley in their place.’ 


of science, are in a measure removed. Nothing cou'd 
have less foundation in reason or fact. The advanta- 
ges of the judicious application of knowledge to art, | 
are every where obvious.. All the arts of life have | 
their foundation in knowledge; and all the improve- | 
ments of mechanism from a wheelbarrow to a chro- 
nometer, are due to science and mechanical philoso- 
phy. It will be found true in relation to every thing | 
connected with human improvement and comfort, even | 
in the commonest department of life, the more know)- | 
edge the better. 

Inquiries into the nature of soils, are of great impor- | 
tance; and in respect to many soils now either wholly | 
unproductive or uncongenial to certain crops, science | 
may enable us to apply the necessary alteratives or | 
correctives. Althouyh we cannot fabricate ina labor- 
atory the soils of a county. we can discover their 
composition and ascertain their deficiences; the defi- 
cient ingredient may be supplied, and although it 
should be in small quantities, it may be done in a form 
that may be generally practicable, and may essentially | 
change the character of a soil, 

The honorable gentleman has, without doubt truly 
assigned the causes of the mildness of the climate of 
western Europe, and especially of Great Britain; and 
he has indicated with equal clearness and troth the 
causes of the comparative coldness of the Eastern 
countries of North Afherica. In this connexion it 
may be remarked that the western countries of this 
continent enjoy a climate far milder than the east- 
ern. 

The climate of these western coubtries is affected 
by their position in relation to the vast Pacifice ocean, 
which produces an effect similar to that of the Atlan- 
tic ocean upon Europe, but in a far greater degree. | 
Thus the climate corresponds to a considerable degree | 
with that of the western shores of Europe. Its mild- 
ness is such that the plough may be driven nearly or 
quite through the whole year. [ts temperature is, 
perhaps, considerably affected by its geological for- 
mation, and by the extensive range of volcanoes, 
which stretch along ite shores, and some of which are 
still breathing forth their internal heat. Here every 
thing ison a vast scale; and the agricultural prod- 
nets will at no distant day, become abundant and 
highly important. We cannot indeed alter the cli- 
mate of a country; but we may in some measure ac- 
commodate our husbandry to its peculiarities and va- 








riations, 


wheat, 

The addition of lime to our own soils, he considered 
of great importance. Our sea-shores abound in shells, 
whose base is lime, and which are capable, by being 
burnt, of being converted into the best of lime. New 
Haven, the town of his own residence, abounds in oys- 
ters, both natives and those that in great numbers are 


colonized there from Virginia. The shells are burnt | 


for manure and applied to the land. The soil of New 
Haven and its vicinity is derived from a species of red 
sandstone; but this was composed of the elements of 
granite, quartz, mica and feldspar, the ruins of granitic 
and other primary rocks. 

An interest in agriculture is now awakened in Con- 
necticut, which promises the most valuable results; 
and improvements in cultivation are rapidly advan- 
cing. He agreed in the estimation of the Commis- 
sioner, of the great value of Indian corn. One bun- 
dre bushels had been repeatedly produced in New 
Haven upon an acre. A cattle show and agricultur- 
al and horticultural fair have been holden in New Ha- 


ven annually for several years—the last autumn in| 
particular, with a spirit which evineed the lively inter- | 


est taken in the subject; and he hud the pleasure on 
that oceasion of seeing one hundred yoke of very fine 
oxen from East Haven, attached to a plough, and the 
piough holden by a venerable man of ninety-six vears 
of age, who laid a furrow along the public square. 

In his own opinion, there was no occasion, in an 
agricultural point of view, to despair of Massachusetts 
or any part of New England. There were no evils 
or disadvantages connected with the climate or soil, 
which could not be met andovercome. It wasa great 
and lamentable error that so many of our young men 
deserted the pursuits of agriculture to crowd into the 
trades of cities, 


’ 


he farm on which I have recently commenced im- 
provement isa somewhat dry, gravelly loam. Tl 
| original growth on which was principally hard wood 
| with clusters of large tall hemlocks, quite a numb r of 
| which I found on taking possession, still ** claiming | 
hold,’ both by original and possessary title, although 
they had evidently been long since prostrated by thy 
hand of some ruthless invader. 

My principal field is naturally very level, and hav- 
‘ing been rather heavily burnt in clearing, prebebl) 
| but poorly cleared, and lying so long (some twen') 
| years) undisturbed by the plough; it had hecome neas- 
i ly covered with a stiff coat of moss. This you will 
| perceive gave it rather an unpromising appearence but 
| feeling satisfied that the soil was naturally g¢ od, th 

not as strong us some, but easy to move. ] commene- 
| ed operations by turning under the moss. cn ote 
I had no other preparation for wheat, (or Incece fora) 
other erop,) last season (on ploughed land.) but som. 
| 
| 


of my moss sod. That upon which I sowed whea', 


was ploughed early in the fall and harrowed severe! 


times before winter. In the spring it ve cros 
ploughed so shoal as not to disturb the sod, aud sow! 


al 
e@ Onl 


|—one part of the piece with Zea or Bald, and t ot! 
er with Black Sea Wheat, two bushels per acre, the 1¢ 
lof May. Soon after the wheat came up, sow ad « 
part of the piece 1 1-2 bushels of plaster mi ved wi ' 
20 bushels ashes (half of which had been leachee) pv 
acre ; on another portion the sume quantity per acre 
plaster, unmixed with ashes,—a small piece beir g 
without either. I could see no visible effect frem 
either ashes or plaster on the wheat, but on the clove! 
the effect of the ashes was obvious, but not of the p / 
ter,--as that part on which I sowed plaster alone he " 
not visibly benefitted. "Tis true I did not antieipat ¥ 
much effect from plaster on wy gravelly open mee = 
might be expected on clayey loam, yet I attribate - 
entire fuilure in this iftstance to the unusual wetnes 
the season, as also the failure of my wheat to rece! 


Jus- 


. : ‘ipal 
He reverted again to the value and importance of} benefit from the ashes. [alsoconclude the primey 


chemical knowledge to agriculture. The analysis of 
manures was a subject of great and indispensable im- 
portance. The knowledge obtained from geological 
and agricultural surveys and chemical investigations, 
could not be too highly estimated; and the State 
could expend no money to more advantage than in 
procuring and encouraging them. This patronage 
should not be withdrawn or withheld; and the with- 
holding of it could arise only from a want of a just ap- 
preciation of the value of these branches of science. 
He alinded with much respect to the late lamented 
Judge Buel, whose skill in the science and application 


effect the ashes had on the clover was in the ater par: 
of the season, after the heavy rains bad subsided, = 
when it was tov late for the wheat to receive av) visi 
| ble benefit. ' 

So well was I satisfied that the abundance of >" 
was the reason why the ashes had no more effect ot 
the wheat, that I had intended to spend a goodly al 
tion of the last winter in hauling spent Lo perl . 
potash works a distance of eight miles, in Seomeet 
make a thorough experiment of its value . My = 
crops, but was deprived of an opportunity y ot ae 
ly departure of sledding. I intend, however, 
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Se 
wee few loads on wheels, for experiment on a small 

ale. p : 
“ would here observe that I have noticed with sur-| 


. . . . ; 
prise when passing ab pe , this Aa 
cinity, heaps of ashes, evidently the accumu ation of | 
years, and that too, in one instance at last, in the very 
neighborhood of soil which would receive the most 
penefit from this kind of dressing, viz. sandy pla.n. 
{Vill the owners of such soil try it on a smal! scale at 
least the present season. If we allow such valuable 
heaps of manure to lie dormant at our very door, we 
have little just cause to complain of scarcity of bread. 
But to return to my wheat. I had a tolerable 
srowth without manure (except the top dressing above 
mentioned) and a prospect, as | judged from appear- 
ance, of twenty bushels per acre. he Black Sea 
yariety was somewhat injured by the grain worm. 
The Bald, although sown at the same time, was trom 
6 to 10 days later in heading, and consequently near- 
ly escaped their ravages, and! placed the most _de- 
pendence for a crop, as tt appeared quite free from 
rust, till nearly full in the milk, and then came on the 
severe hot weather in August which injured the late 
sown wheat on this quarter more than any other cause | 
_the remaining green leayes turned suddenly yellow, | 
the heads drooped prematurely, and the kernel evi- | 
dently received little or no more nourishment from! 
the stalk, and was consequently very much pinched, | 
affording but half the anticipated crop—but 10 bash- 
els per acre. And this failure was certainly not the 
effect of rust, as the straw was bright when harvested. | 

With Barley I succeeded much better—from a half 
acresown the 15th of May (for early bread) on the 
same kind of ground, except it being considerably | 
more rough and soddy, with the addition of three cords 
of new dung per acre, (top dressing same as the | 
wheat,) and Ff obtained 14 bushels, or 28 bushels per | 
acre. ‘This | know is a small yield for barley, but con- 
sidering the chance (a stiff moss sod, and that but | 
partly turned) I consider it a good crop—much more | 
profitable than my wheat crop ;—and here I beg leave | 
to saya word to my brethren of the plough on the cul- | 
tivation of this grain. | 

lam well aware that wheat when properly cultiva- | 
ted, and when there is nothing in particular to hinder } 
tcoming to maturity, affords the most profitable crop. 
But experience, for the last fifteen years, abundantly 
proves that it is much more liable to failure than bar- | 
ley. "Tis true [ have heerd many complaints against | 
(Lis modest grain—some say it has rarely or never af- | 
forded them a good crop, but I think the fault cannot | 
ein the grain, for Lhave been acquainted with its | 
cultivation twenty years or more, and it has never | 
| 
! 





failed to do me ample justice. True it has sometimes | 
filed me, but this was when T had given all my best 
vround to wheat, and shoved it into the mud ;—and | 
this is doubtless one reason why others have been un- 
successful in its cultivation. 

Another sonree of prejudice against this grain is | 


nimproper management in harvesting. Jf allowed to | 
stand in the field tll dead ripe, or Wf put into a close | 
mow before it is thoroughly dry, it turns a dusky yel- 
low, ond has a disagreeable strong smell and taste. 
Dot let it be cut in season, say in the red row, and well 
cried in cock before mowing, and it will be nearly 
iree from this difficnity. , 

Another and a very important reason of this grain. 
‘eng brought into disrepute, is the unaccountable an- 
‘pathy almost universally conceived against it by mil- | 

rs. Set almost any miller to grind a grigt of wheat 
hd he will take some pride in doing his best. But 

ry hima grist of barley and his nose is up at once 
audit he consents two bolt it all, it must be “ Slack- 

/” off with an old worn out bolt, and with very little | 
‘iteniion. Now, Mr. Editor, 1 mast enter my protest | 
against this treatment, or rather abuse, of this humble | 
vutuseful grain, I do know by experience, that if 
well saved, well ground and bolted, and well baked, it | 
lakes a goed and palatable cake,—yea, good enough | 
for any man that works for a living, and too good foi 
“ich as wont work, If barley has too rough a hull to | 


ve allowed in the wheat bolt, (which I do not dispute,) | not to be buried for lack of encouragement. We are | 


letthere be imeach flour mill a good and suitable 
holt provided on purpose for it, for this is due to the 
varley yrowers (which by the way are becoming eve- 
TY year more numerous) ard will soon be found for the | 
interest of mill owners themselves, 

I must however in justice make one honorable ex- 


“eption in this my complaint agoinst the mi'lers, as 1) 
have had one grist managed to entire satisfaction at} 
the New mill in St. Albans—and but for this excep- | 
‘on, T should hardly know the difference between | 
rood and bad grinding. 

I would by no means advocate the cultivation of | 


harley to the neglect of wheat or corn, but I do really 
believe that if we ever become independent of our 
— states for bread, we must depend iz part cn bar- 
ey, 


| 


Its principal excellence consists in its thiiving 


equally well on almost every variety of soil—in the) 
superiority of its straw fur fodder—but more espe- | 


cially in the sudden or quick growth and early matu- 
rity, consequently answering to.sow later than any 
other grain, and after the usual course of “ Spring’s 
work ” is closed—say as late as the middle of June. 
I last year obtained a considerable crop from barley 
sown the twenty-sixth day of June on “ broke up” 
ground, and rather rough at that. 

Now suppose we were to turn over (from the tenth 
to the middle of June) a mch clover sod, harrow 
lengthwise, sow to barley, three bushels per acre and 
roll down. In this way we may (with the addition ofa 
little plaster or ashes) be sure of an abundant crop of 
grain, with nearly the same value of fodder as would 
have beeif obtained fiom clover on the same ground, 


and the soil left in high tilth for a root crop another | 


year, or it may be sown to clover at discretion. 


Will every farmer that may fee! any interest in the | 


subject prove it for himself (if he has not heretofore,) 
the present season, and inform us in the fall how it 
succeeded. 

I] have probably already wearied your patience, so 
I close by saying if this should be considered worthy 
of attention, you may expect to hear from me en oth- 
er subjects, otherwise you will of course consign it to 
oblivion. W. 

Kast Pittsfield, April 18th, 1840. 
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.Rores. 

We have been highly gratified with a brief visit to 
the manufactory of these enterprising men at Saccarap- 
pa. It is an establishment well worthy of notice. 
Some two or three years since they commenced their 
operations in Portland, and although they had not the 
advantages which experienced workmen could furnish, 
by the exercise of a good share of inventive genius, 
and by a succession of experiments they soon were 
able to furnish very good specimens of table knives 
and forks, and by perseverance they have now become 
able to furnish a very superior article at such prices as 


successfully to compete with the English manufacturers. | 
The knives and forks are of cast steel, cut from plates | 
of steel by machinery of a superior quality for accurate | 
and rapid execution. The machinery at Portland was | 
driven by steam, but since the removal of the estab- 
lishment to Saccarappa, water power is used. All the | 


work is how performed in the establishment, and with- 
out any use of intoxicating liquors. The work is 


chiefly performed by the piece, and the rapidity and 

skill of performance furnish a happy illustration of the | 
| advantages of a division of labor. The company has 
now machinery sufficient for the manufacture of 100 \ 


sets per day. It would require 50 or GO hands to keep 
this in fulleperation. The present number emploved 
is about 25. There are several different patterns of 
knives, and handles of different materials. The ivory 


handles are the most expensive. The horn tips next, | 
‘and the Cocoa wood are a very neat article. The 


knife is all of steel except the collar or shoulder, and 
on this account is better than those of the English 
manufacture which are welded with iron near the 
shank which is of iron, thus giving two shades to the 
blade ufter a little use. Such efforts on the part of our 
enterprising citizens deserve a cordial support. We 
ought to encourage domestic manufactures. Maine 
could become one of the most successful manufactur- 


ing States, if her energies might be unfolded, and such | 


energies as are concurred in this establishment ought 


happy to learn that the articles they furnish are find- 
ing an extensive sale, and as they warrant all their 
maunufaetures, there is reason to believe the sales will 
rapidly increase. Improvements they will make as 
there is opportunity, and when the public understand 
the value of their articles there will be demand for the 
artic.es in all parts of the country. 


<> 
EXCURSIONS IN MAINE. 


Torsuam.—From Bowdoinham to Topsham there 
are two roads, The distance from village to village is 
about seven miles. This is a pleasant village situated 
on the Androscoggin, having the village of Brunswick 
on the opposite side. The falls here as seen from the 


i the toll bridge, and other points, presents at times, # 


| grand spectacle—and the rocky barriers aid in the con- 
struction of strong dams, and furnish facilities for driv- 
ing a great deal of machinery. There are more ex- 
tensive falls on this river than on either the Kenne- 
| bec or the Penobscot but the falls at Topsham, so near 
its mouth, prevent its navigation. This isa place of 
great business activity when the mills are in operation, 
lumber of descriptions usually manufactured in such 
establishments, is here furnished in great quantities, 
and other mills and shops are supplied with water 
| power still leaving @ great amount of power unem- 
_ployed. Extensive manufacturing operations might be 
hese carried on, and the locality of the village is such 
as admits of great extension. The village hus been 
materially increased within a few years, The popu- 
lation of the town in 1830 was 1564, and 1837 it was 
(1778. The increase was probably chiefly in the vil- 
lage. 

‘There are 12 school districts which report 678 schol- 
ars, of which 402 are represented us attending schools 
taught by masters. ‘There are usually private schools 
in operation here but of the state of these orthe pub- 
lic schools we cannot definitely speak. We had op- 
portunity of giving some lectures here the last Au- 
tumn but owing to the other topics engaging attention 
or to causes not fully explained, the attendance was 
less general than in almost any place in which we 
have had oceasion to deliver them inthe State. We 
were here as in every place indebted to the cordial 
welcome aud co-operation of clergymen of yarious de- 

/nominations, who seem generally disposed to promote 
the interests of education‘among the mass of the peo- 
ple. ‘There are four religious sucieties here, the Cal- 
vinist Baptist, Freewill Baptist, Congregational and 
Unitarian, each having its meetinghouse and pastor.— 
|The latter part of winter and spring have been distin- 
tinguished by an unusual iuterest in the subject of re- 
ligion and large numbers have been added to several 
of the churches. 

Agriculture, in this town, has received considerable 
attention but our opportunity forenquiries was not suf- 
ficient to afford any important facts. ‘The returns made 
‘tor bounty in 1838 give 350 bushels of wheat and 3654 
1.2 bushels of corn. The wheat crop in this section 
of the state has for afew years been much injured by 
the weevil and less courage is felt now in its cultiva- 
tion. 

‘There is a large number of stores in this town in 
proportion to the population, aid where so many are 
engaged in lumbering operations and mercantile pur- 
suits, agriculture is apt to receive less attention than 
it deserves, whereas the existence of a ready market 
' created by these operations ought to give « healthy 
| impulse to agriculture in all its appropriate branches. 

BRUNSWICK. 

From Topsham we have only to eross the Andro- 
scuggin to bein the business part of Brunswick. La 
crossing the toll bridge (why is this continued as a toll 
‘bridge s) we enjoyed a sublime prospect’ in the month 
of Mareh. ‘The waters of the Androscoggin swoblen 
iby sudden rains, were passing over the various dams 
und multiform rocky barriers given to the scene ap- 
pearances bot Usually witnessed here and occasioning 
a tremulous motion to the bridge and road near the 
falls. ‘The facilities for driving extensive machinery 
(on the Brunswick, as well as the Topsham side are 
such as might be used for a manufacturing village with 
great propriety. ‘The Cotton Factory already crected 
ihere has increased the buildings and the business of 
that part of the village, and prosperous times will per- 
haps occasion an enlargement ot this department of 
business. A considerable number of public houses, 
| stores, shops, offices, &c. give a business appearance 
| to the place, and the extensive saw mills, lying be- 
‘tween the two villages, seem to belong to Brunswick 

as well as to Topsham, or scem rather like a connect- 
ing link to bring the two villages into one. ‘The 
streets in Brunswick are rather unusually pleasant for 
‘a village, and their beauty has been inereased by the 
enclosuse of an oval shaped Mall between the two 
roads leading from the public houses to the hill, on 
which stand the college buildings. When the trees 
in this enclosure shali have gained some maturity, this 
must be a cherished spot to the citizens, and will oc- 
casion many pleasant recollections of those who have 
thus fitted it up. 

Brunswick is the first town in Cumberland county 
which the traveler enters whether he come from Au- 
gusta or Bath. its population in 1630 was 3,547 and 
in 1837 it was 4,136. There are 20 schoo) districts 
| and 1,683 scholars. ‘The returns give only 424 as at- 
tending the master’s schools and 404 attending the 
schools taught by females. Is this a fair return? Is 
it so that only 828 scholars, /ess than half the number 
prebeapees attend the public schools? Jt is true that 

there are some good private schools in Brunswick, but 
these surely embrace but a small portion of the num- 
ber not reported as attending the publie schools. 
| ‘These things ought not so tobe. It would be a 
wrong result if a considerable number of persons 


these Halls of science, and where there is the ability 
to secure as good a system of schools and as efficient 
a supervision as uny part of the State could derive. — 





should grow up in ignorance under the very shadow of 
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There is some excellent farming land in Brunswick 
although the approach to the village from Bath does 
notgive a very favorable view of its quality. The 
sandy plains have not as yet been so culiivated as to 
vield a rich return to the laborer. Itis not improba- 
ble that the ploughing in of a few clover crops would 
make a rich soil upon those parts of the plains as have 
now strength of soil sufficient to produce a medium 
croo with careful ploughing. ; ; 

The quantity of corn returned for premium in this 
town in 1838 was 6078 bushels, and of wheat 1179.— 
‘I'he wheat crop in this part of the state generally has 
been rather diminished for a few years, in consequence 
of the ravages of the weevil, and probably in this 
town as well asin others. An object which gives to 
this town a high importance is the literary institution 
and its officers, with the amount of educated minds 
drawn here in consequence of it. 

Bowvoin Cotiece may justly be an object of deep 
interest to the people of Kasine. Itis the only college 
yet so well qlened as to be free from pressing embar- 
rassments and it bas already sent out a large number 
of talented meo to honor the institution and the State, 
and exert, in the various professions a happy influence 
upon the world. The college is now in a very Inter- 
esting and prosperous condition. Perhaps no coflege 
inthe country has been favored with a better board 
of instructors than this. The Professors in, this col- 
lege have made thorough work in their several depart- 
meats as the text books they have given to the public 
abundantly testify. Cleaveland's Mineralogy, Smith's 
Algebra, Newman's Rhetoric and Upham'’s Mental 
Philosophy furnish substantial evidence of the eapaci- 
ty of theirrespective authors to teach thoroughly in 
the departments which they fill. We have more fa- 
miliarity with the works of Mental Philosophy than 
the others and can recommend them to our readers as 
adapted not only to the wants of college students, but 
as the best-helps within our maowsetge to the siudy 
of the mind, for persons of ordinary habits of think- 
ing. The three volumes, The Intellect, Sensibilities, 
and Will can be read with profit by persons who have 
had the advantage of an extended course of study and 
might well form a part of oo family Library. Pro- 
feasor Newman has left the college to take charge of 
a Teacher's seminary tn Massachusetts, but his place 
will doubtless be filled with a competent successor and 
in the meantime the labors of that prefessorship are 
verformed by tutors or the other officers. Professors 
Packard and Goodwin although they have not, as yet 
given to the public any extensive works, have given 
evidence of their ability to do it, in public addresses 
and in contributions to our higher departments of Peri- 
odical literature. 

The election of a new President, was of course, an 
era of deep interest, not to say anxiety, with the ‘Trus- 
tees and Faculty. ‘The election of President Woods, 
although to many unexpected, seems not the less eat- 
isfactory. The fceling amongst the officers and stu- 
dents seems to be that of entire satisfuction and confi- 
dence. Perhaps the chief danger at present is that the 
President may be too popular, «nd that a degree of 
coutidence may be reposed in him by the students 
which shall be hazardous, when we consider the ten- 
dency of men to trast in hurean strength and an arm 
of flesh. The number ofstudents has rapidly increas- 
ed since the accession of the new President, notwith- 
standing the pecuniary embarrassments of the times 
which, as a matter of course, fall heavily upon young 
men, a large part of whom are dependent on their own 
exertions in pursuing an extendea course of study. — 
‘There is a degree of courage and hopefulnese in ail 
concerned, ‘that indicate a state of prosperity in the 
college. It is exceedingly interesting to see so large 
a number of vigorous young nen as are now connect- 
ed with the college, moving on quietly and bappily, 
securing the approbation and respect of their teachers, 
aod preparing to take a firm stand on the side of good 
order, and tu promote the best interests of society by 
all the aids whica high mental cultivation can give.— 
Many of the young men in college we know personal- 
ly, and know that a stropg sense of duty and a desire 
to do goad have been prominent motives in leading 
them te personal sacrifices for the sake of an education 
from whieh young men are too apt to shrink. 

There has been, fur sometime past, an increasing 
interest emeng the stadents in the business ot teach- 
ing. The teacher's association in College has done 
much to stir wp the members to the subject and the 
public meetings in different towns in the region have 
assisted to arouse the community. A large number of 
the students ate very usefully employed in the winter 

season in the common schools in various parts of the 
State, aod the.success of nany of them we have had 
eceasion to know, has been most happy, and their in- 
fluence highly salutary. There is now needed a new 
chapel and it ie hoped that such a building cay be e- 
rected at no distant period. Sometimy since we had 
oceasion to kpow that the geological cabinet furnished 
by the State, through the eurvey of Dr. Jackson, was 
not accessible, for the reason that there was no place 
to.deposite the specimens. This ought not to be. It 
ss very desirable that out young men should be well 
sequen with the geological resources of the state 
so.far ag these are now gecesable. When achape) is 


erected this difficulty will be removed. It is of great 
importance to the state that this institution should be 
furnished with every thing necessary to its prosperity. 

The Androscoggin (as we have had opportunity for 
repeated examinations this spring,) seems admirably 
adapted for driving machinery at this place. A large 
supply of water is pouring over its dams and the a- 
mount of machinery now driven by it demands but a 
small portion of what this noble river supplies. On 
the upper falls is an efficient grist mill owned by Mr. 
Pennell and is attended by his son a very estimable 
young friend ef ours who is a good specimen of the 
working young men of Maine. There are three runs 
of stone one of which, used for corn is among the 
most powerful in execution we have ever seen. Mr. 
Pennel has several specimens of a winnowing machine, 
made under his direction. It is a capital afair. Far- 
mers needing such an article had better call for one at 
Pennel's Mills. 


SUMMARY. 


Two MissionaRieS KILLED AND EATEN BY THE 
Savacres! !—The last number of the New York Ob- 
server cantains the heart rending intelligence that two 
missionaries in New Zealand have shared the fate ot 
Lyman and Munson! The letter announcing the mel- 
aucholy fact, hears date Dec. 1, 1839. The names of 
these unfortunate men were Williams and Harris. Mr 
Williams is mentioned as the author of a valuable 
work on the South Sea Islands. They were both sent 
out by the London Missionary Society. 


Great Fire at com, ese most disastrous fire oc- 
curred ut Kingston, Upper Canada, on Friday last— 
the loss is estimated at half a million of dollars. All 
the large ware houses were swept off, and most of the 
places of business. It is feared the printing offices 
were all buent, but this is not certain. About 75 buil- 
dings were destroyed. Many persons were injured, 
and one man killed. Among the property destroyed 
were 16,000 bbls. of Flour. The fire is supposed, by 
some, to have originated from sparks blown from the 
chimney of the steamboat Telegraph. 


Labor saving machinery—The Steam engines in 
England are computed to perform labor equal to 7,480,- 


VOU men ; and by operating on machiner ual to 
100,000,000 of men om 


Death of Judge White-—Hon. Hugh L. White, late 
Senator from Tennessee, and once a candidate for the 
Presidency, died at Knoxville on the 10th inst. 


During the last one hundred and thirty nine years 
0 population of France has increased fourteen mil- 
ous. ’ 


The Bangor Whig says that the Bridge built by the 
State at an expense of about $600, for the convenience 
of the posse, and crossing a branch of the Menduxen- 
keag stream, about twelve miles from Houlton, was 
carried away by the treshet a few days since. The 
dam just avove the bridge was also carried away. 


In the Criminal Court at Quebec, James Nisbet and 
Gerard Welch,two Americans from the State of Maine, 
were condemned to pay a fine of $40, (and imprison- 
ment till paid,) six months imprisonment, and to stand 
on the pillory, for enticing soldiers to desert.—N. Y. 
Com. 

The Boston Patriot of Saturday says, “‘ Doct. Wood- 
ford, from Fredrickton, N. B., passed through this city 
yesterday, bearer of despatches from Sir John Harvey 
to Mr Fox, British Minister at Washington." 


There are 80,000 Germans in Paris, 50,000 of which 
are mechanics. Half of the tailors in Paris are Ger- 
mans. 























So general has the use of tobacco become, that the 
crop of this country and Cuba, which may be valued 
at twenty millions of dollars, is not more than suffi- 
cient to supply the demand. 


There are in the city of Paris 53,625 widows, and 
64,082 in the department—more than in any other city 
in the world. 


The ee annual crop of sugar of Louisiana is 
estimated at 70,000 hhds. er 70,000,000 pounds, and of 
molasses at 400,000 gallons. 


But two of the fifty two members comprising the 
Legislature of Michigaa are natives of that State. 


There are 50,000 paupers in London. Population 
3,000 ,0OU. 

The revenue of the commerce of Boston, first quar- 
ter 1540, amounted to $431,549,00—first quarter 1639, 
$562,915,27. 

The national church of Great Britain produces a 
revenue of £3,896,000. 

The English Government derives a duty of about 
£25,000 annually from newspaper stamps. 

Eight deaths by small pox occurred in Boston, week 
hefore last. 

Within the last 3 days 166 passengers arrived at this 





SS 


The detachment of U. 8. troops, under com 
Col. Pierce, arrived at Bangor on Saturday preme 4 
the steamer Bangor. . 


A barn belonging to Mr John Richardson 
ed in Bath, on the night of the 17th. » Was burn. 


The Wabash and Erie Canal will now be c 

220 miles, from Layfayette to Lake Erie thie ¢ — 
the Ohio legislature having responded to the patriotic 
energies of Indiana, and just passed a law appropria- 
ting $450,000 to the finishing of this great work. 


Aman named Coleman Rush has been tried a 
Greenville, 8. C., for passing a counterfeit or raised 
bill. He was found guilty, and sentenced to be hun 
on the 29th of May. An accomplice of Rush, pres, 
Spriggs was admitted to bail, but did not make big ap- 
pearance for trial. 


On the great western railroad route from Albany to 
Buffalo, the whole line of 137 miles is now comple- 
ted, with the exception of 78 miles between Auburn 
and Rochester, and Buffalo, now building. In Ohio 
and Illinois, roads are already commenced to connect 
with these, so that before long we shall have an unin. 


terrupted railroad communication between Boston and 
St. Louis. 


The Baltimore American states that about 200,000 
barrels of flour have been shipped from that port since 
the commencement of the year. 


If a man begins to save ten cents a day when he is 
21 years old, and continues to do so until he is 70 he 
will then be worth $10,957 37. A great many boys 
and young men spend nearly as much as this for un- 
necessary and injurious eating, drinking and smoking. 


The sheriff of the County in which Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi is situate, has one hundred negroes in jail fur 
their master’s debts, and is about to sell them. 


Benjamin 8. Bulfinch, an aged journeyman primter, 
a native of Philadelphia, known from Maine to Geor- 
gia, was drowned near Newark, Ohio, a few days ago. 


Gov. Noble, of South Carolina, a very popular and 
estimable citizen, died rather suddenty at Abbeville. 


The sum of $238 found on the bodies of the wreck- 
ed of the Mexico and Bristol, is to be appropriated by 
law for the erection of a monument. 


Bemis’ Powder Mills in Spencer, Mass. was lately 
blown up, and three persons were killed. 


Wm. Wetzel, the engineer, who lately ran a loco- 
motive over a boy, on the New Orleans Rail Road, hus 
been found guilty of murder. 


The trade to Lake Superior is said to be rapidly on 
the increase. The shore on the American side a- 
bounds in valuable minerals, which are collected in 
large quantities. The supply of fish of the finest 
quality is inexhaustible, and capitalists are employing 
their means in the business. ‘The fisheries are very 
produetive. The sources of weelth in tha: region are 
various and rich, and recent developements show them 
to be much more abundant than was ever anticipated 
Thus it is that every year is unfolding the untold riches 
of our Jand and spreading before the American people 
the inestimable value of their inberitance. 


Volta, a celebrated engineer of Como, is negotiating 
ior the exclusive privilege of constructing a tunne! 
through the Alps. The work, it is estimated, can be 
a complished in 30 years. 


John Neal, Esq. has withdrawn from his connection 
with the New World, in consequence of the resident 
editor, Park Benjamin, refusing to publish an article 
from Mr Neal in reply to McIlvane and Stille, and in 
vindication of Gen. Bratish. The reply is to be pvd- 
lished in Portland in pamphlet form. 


Capt. Thomas Howes, of the Steamer North Amer- 
ica, was very badly injured by a fall between the buat 
and the wharf, at St. John a few days since. 


Wellington Hunton of Wayne was convicted atthe 
late term of the District Court in this county of pre- 
suming to be a common retailer of spiritous liquors 
without license, and fined $50, and cost of prosecution 
We understand he has appealed to the Supreme Cour 
—Temperance Gazette. 


The torrid zone may boast of its vegetables and ~ 
mals; but the temperate is the zone for men, FP"! 
what we will of colds and consumptions, our stern. 
winters with their storms and frosts are the making °! 
us, soul and body. : 

Forzicy.—Liverpoo! dates have been reqvived * 
the 25th of March. Cotton and flour were dull. ‘The 
state of trade is mostof the manufacturing ew seal 
The results of the Penny Postage law are consid ere 
favorable. It is reported that the Emperor of Moroc- 
co has declared war against France. 

"Fhere was a great loss of cattle, horses, 
dred head) and other property, by a freshet ia 
cis River, Arkansas, on the 19th. The loss 000 
dolph and St. Lawrence countries alone 1s $00,000. 


A disgracefal affray recently took place in the House 


(some hen- 
St. Fran- 
Ran- 








port from Europe.—Boston Traveller. 
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— 
and Bynam. Mr Garland bed a scratch on his 
face or neck, and Mr Bynum had an extra bump or two 
about the head. A committee was raised to imvesti- 
gate the affair, and report what action should be had 


_ 


land 


upoo it. ° 

Counterfeiters. A large gang of counterfeiters have 

heen broken up in Canada. An immense amount of 
gills, tools, dies, &c. were seized. The editor of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser has seen some of the bills sei- 
ved. —“One, a S10 bill of the Exchange Bank at Hart- 
ford, a five of the Maine Bank at Portland, and a ten 
and a two of the Amherst Bank.—The engraving is 
exceedingly well executed. It would deceive any 
erson, not accustomed to examine bills, with a view 
to the detection of counterfeit mony. The signatures, 
however, and the figures filled with a pen, are in each 
of the bills, poorly done. The paper ic quite equak to 
that employed by most of the banks.” 

4 New Invention.—The London. Weekly Dispatch 

ives an account of a new. invention, by a Mr. Grieve, of 
Fondon, which he calls Zincotypography. By this he is 
enabled to transfer pages of books or newspapers on to a 
zine plate from which he can print exact copies, equal to 
any typographical printing, at the rate of 2000 per hoor. 
The cost of transferring is but a mere trifle, and 15,000 
oopies can be obtained from the same plate. The editor 
says he has examined the eighth thousandth impression, 
which was clear, and without what is technically called a 
‘pick’? about it. 

A rascal named Charles Marshall, Philadelphia, was ar- 
rested on Sanday in that city, for holding his wife ovt ofa 
third story window by her waist. She was rescued from 
her periloas condition by raising the second story window, 
and taking her in. She was much exhausted, braised and 
bleody, and on questioning her, it appeared that her brate 
hasband had beat her with his boot, which he had in his 
hand when found, in order to prevent her from holding on 
to the window shatter with her other hand. An oak or 
hickory stick, two and a half feet long was prodaced in 
Coart, with which she stated he had beat her the day be- 
fore 

Teain Brazil. An English paper says that tea is 
grown in Brazil of excelleat quality, and its cultivation 
may be carried to any extent. Nothing but the monopoly 
(established by act of Parliament in favor of that article 
hrought from beyond the Cape of Good Hope) has pre- 
vented Brazil from sapplying the English market and‘com- 
peting with China. In renewing the commercial treaty 
with England, which expires in 1842. Brazil will, no doubt 
insist, (and very justly,) On a revocation of this monopoly, 
as well as on a reduction in the doties on her coffee. sugar, 
Ke. or she will, in all probability, levy higher duties. on 
Roglish manufactures. 

















Piarriey, 

In Boston, Zina Hyde. Esq. of Bath, to Miss Elean- 
or M. Little. 

In Leeds, Solomon L. Lothrop to Miss Hannah Tur- 
ner. 

In Norridgewock, Sanborn Dinsmore to Miss Sarah 
J. Longley ; Samuel Croswell of Mercer, to Miss Ru- 
hamah Robbins. 

In Bangor, Prof. D. Taleott Smith, of the Theologi- 
eal Seminary, to Mivs Sophia M., daughter of G. W. 
Brown, Esq., merchant. 








BRIGHTON MA RKET.—Monday April 20, 1840. 
(From the New England Farmer.) 

At market 290 Beef Cattle, 20 pairs of working ox- 
en, Lo Cows and calves, 225 Sheep, and 1040 Swine. 
About 200 swine were reported last week. 

: Prices—Beef Caule—'Ehte prices obtained last week 
Moradike quality were not sustained ; the first quality 
"0 26,75 5 second quality $6, 46,25; third quality, 


-_~- 


a 5,75. 





Working Oxen—Suales at $70, 73, 90 and 105, 
Cows and Calves—Sales at $28, 32, 33, 35, 40, 42 1-2. 
Sheop—No sales etfected. 

ane sold. Lots to peddle at 4-12 a 45-8 for 


: ry and 5 1+2 a 5 5-8 fur Burrows. At retail: 5 and 
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THE WEATHER. 


Range of the ‘Thermometer and Barometer at the office 
— Maine Farmer. 
0. 








Apr. = Thermom. Weather. Wind. 
titi 

24,, 56 61 60 129,40 29,50 29,65)F. F. FP.) Nw. 
25, 46 57 58 |29,75 29,75 29,60,F. F. F.' nw. 8. 
ey 55 66 69 |29.50 28,40 29.30\)F. F. R.jssw. sw. 
23 43 39 41 oins 29,50 29.851R. RK. F.inw. www. 


Barometer. 





3B, 33 43 46 [30,05.3u,10 30,05)F F. C.\ww. se. 
je 44 46 47 (30,00 29:90 29,80\R. R. R.\s. Kk. 
1 43 53 54 (29,25 29;20 29,30!R. F.F.'N. nw. 


rm for Fair weather ; C. cloudy ; 8. snow ; R. ram. 
place of these letters indicate the charucter of: the 
Weather at euch time of observation—viz. at sunrise,. at: 
hoon, and at sunset. * Below zero. 

The direction.of the wind.is-noted: at sunrise and.san- 


DEED, 
In Mt. Vernon, Rufus Randlett, aged 35. 
In Camden, Mis Emeline, wife of Winslow Nor- 
wood, aged 20. 
In Leeds, on Thursday last, Rowland B. Howard, 
Esq. aged about 44. Funeral to-morrow, (Sunday) 
at U o'clock. 











Caution ! 


VV HEREAS CYNTHIA, my wife, has left my bed 
and board, without any justifiable reason, and refa- 
ses to live with me ; therefore all persons are hereby for- 
bid harboring or trusting her on my account as I shall pay 
no debts of her contracting after this date. 
WILLIAM TORSEY. 
Winthrop, April 24, 1840. Swl7 


£o Young Men of Business. 


TO SELL OR TO LET a convenient STORE, sitan- 
ted in Wales, on the main post road leading fram Portland 
to Augusta, and immediate possession given. Said Store 
has been occupied in the retailing line for a sumber of 
years, and has hada good run of custom for a country 
store. ‘This stand offers a good opportunity for a young 
man as rent will be low and board and fuel much cheaper 
than in seaport towns. For particulars apply to the sud- 
scriber at Wales. DAVID PLUMER. 

Wales, April 14, 1840. 3wi7 


ETTER & WRITING PAPER of different sizes and 
qualities, for sale at this office. 


At a Court of Probate, held at Augusta, on the last 
Monday of ‘April, A. D. 1340, within and for the 
County of Kennebec. 

A certain instrument purporting to be the last will and 
testament of Samuen J. Sears, late of Winthrop, in 
said County, deceased, having. been presented by W1L- 
LiAM H. Sears, of Livermore, County of Oxford, the 
Executor therein named for Probate : 

Ordered, ‘Yhat the said William H. give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published in the Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, in 
said County, three weeks successively, that they may ap- 
pear at a Probate Court to be held at Monmoutli, in said 
County on the 2nd Tuesday of June next at ten o’clock, 
in the forenoon, and shew cause, if any they have, why 
the said instrament should not be proved, approved, and 
allowed as the last will aod testament of the said deceased. 

H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

Attest: J.S. Turner, Register. 

A trae copy—Attest: J. S. Turner, Register. 


Ruta Baga Seed 


AISED by Rufas-Moody and Joel Chandler, for sale 
at this office. 


seed and Agricultural “tore. 
A. PULLEN is now opening a fresh lot of genuine 
e Garden Seeds, consisting of every kind of seed usu- 
ally kept-in a seed establishment. 
Aagasta, April 16, 1840. 
L UGGLES, NOURSE & MASON’S Ploughs & Cul- 
tivetors. 
Pitehforks, manufactured by J. Pope, Hallowell ” 
Roads. 
Garden Hoes, manufactured by H. Hight, Wayne. 
Seed Corn, raised by E. Folsom, Monmouth, for sale at 
this office. 


























Sir Charles. 
So 










‘HIS beantifal Horse was sired by the celebrated Sher- 
man Morgan. 
ebrated Mare Symetry, a fine animal in the western part of 
Vermont. Sir Charles is of a beautifal chestnat color, 
15 1-2 hands high, weighs 1100 lbs. and is calculated to 
produce a superior stock, having great symetry of shape, 
and extremely mild temper. ‘The sabscriber has entire 
confidence Sir Charles will loose nething on comparison 
with any other horse kept for the use of mares in this State. 
He has been kept as a stud the five past seasons in Gardi- 
ner—his colts say every thing that is desirable in his favor, 
and from his stock can be produced colts that will com- 
mand as much price at their ge as those of any other horse. 
The sabscriber farther says that for spee?d and power he is 
anrivailed by any other horse kept for the use of mares in 
this section, and that is saying what the owner of no othier 
horse dare dispute. ‘The subscriber would respectfully in+ 
vite all gentlemen: having an interest in 80 impertant an: 
animal av the Horse to call and examine the Sir Charles, 
specimens-of his stock may be seen in this section from 1 
to 4 years ofage: Snid'Horse will stand bt my stable in 
Gardiner the present: season for the use of Mares. 
‘Terms reasonables WM. ELWELL. 
Gardiner, April 88; 1840. 6w17 
N. B. The sabscriber:will make a discoont often per 
cent for past services of Sie Charles to.all who. will call 





and settle previous-to.the 20h of May.. W.. E. 


~ 


Wholesale and Retail Seed Store. 


- subscriber is receiving by every Steam Boat a fresh 

supply of Garden Seeds. Por sale wholesale and re- 

tail, cheap for cash C. A. PULLEN. 
Augusta, April 16, 1840. 


Machine Shop and Iron Foundry. 
Hotes & ROBBINS woald inform the public that 

they continue to carry on the MACHINE MAKING 
BUSINESS as usual, at the Village in GARDINER, 
where they will be in readiness at al] times to accommo- 
date those who may favor them with their custem. They 
have an JRON FOUNDRY connected with the Me- 
chine Shop, where persons can have almost every kind of 
Casting made at short notice: Persons wishing for Mill 
work or Castings for Mills, will find it particularly to their 
advantage to call, as the assortment of Patterns for that 
kind of work is very extensive and as good as cun be found 
in any place whatever. 

Castings of various kinds kept constantly on hand—sach 
as Cart and Wagon Habs of all sizes, Fire-Frames, Oven, 
Ash and Boiler Mouths, Cart and Wagon Boxes, Gears of 
different kinds and sizes, &e. §c. 

Ail orders for Machinery or Castings executed on the 
most reasonable terms, without delay. 

Repairing done as usual. 

Gardiner, March 21, 1840. 


To Country Merchaats. 


oe subscriber will. be pleased to supply Country 

Merchants with their anneal stock of Garden Secds 

a little cheaper than they can get’ as good an article any 

where else in this State. C. A. PULLEN. 
Augasta, April 16, 1840. 


Iron Foundry, 
Winthrop Street, Uaurowex. 


Mialti-Cranks, Rims, Gudgeons, 


Spindles, and 
ASTINGS of every description and Weight are now 
made at the above works, by experienced workmen. 


On hand 


Fire Frames, Cook Stoves, Cast Wagon Hubs, Ploughs & 
Plough Castings, Cultivator Teeth, Sled and Sleigh Shoes, 
Patent Oven aud Ash mouths, Cast Wagon and Pipe Box- 
es, Potash Kettles, Caldrons, Fire-1)ogs. 

Turning in metals, and shafis and spindles can be execu- 
ted at short notice, 

Orders addressed to the subscriber, wil! receive immedi- 
ate attention 12 J.P. FLAGG. 


Bianks. 


FVHE following Blanks are kept constantly for sale at 
this office, viz: Mortgage, Warrantee and Qait claim 
Deeds — Writs— E xecutions— Confession Executions—Con- 
fessions— Copy of Judgment— Assessors’ Commitments of 
Highway ‘laxes—'Town Orders, and al, other kinds of 





ly1? 














Blanks will be printed at short notice. » 
Sir John Falstal. 


» hy 








‘The Dam of Sir Charles was the cel- | 
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FRENELE Chestnut Ball of the subscriber will stand at his 


Farm in East Monmouth the ensuing season for the 
use of Cows. He is of the Durham and Devonshire cross, 
remarkably well proportioned, healthy, active and strong. 
He wok the first premium at the Kennebec County Agri- 
cultaral Society for yearling Bulls in 1836, and the seeond 
premiam in 1839. He is of bright chestnut color, pleas- 


ant disposition, and’ good to work, 
E. FOLSOM. 
4wl6 


Monmonth, April 16, 1840, 


c. A. Pullen 


HY made arrangements with J. BRECK & Co. who 
have one of the largest establishmmen‘s in N. England, 
& will furnish Seeds, Flowers and Trees of every variety & 
in any quantity at three days notice as chenp os can be 
bought in Boston. For any one wanting Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, Balbous Roots, &e. 
he would be pleased to forward orders to any amount they 
may want at the shortest notice. 
Avgosta, April 16, 1840. 


New Seed Store at Augusta. 
IS: day received per Steamer Jobn W. Richmoud, a 








new and fresh lot of Garden, Fieldund Flower Seede,. 


which will be sold wholesale and retail a little cheeper 
than they cam be sold at any othar. place in this State. 


@. A. PULLEX. 
Apgosta, A’pril 16, 1840. 
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POETRY. 


THE FATHER’S WELCOME TO HIS WIDOW- 
ED DAUGHTER. 
Come to thy Llome, thy childhood’s home, 
My Pilgrim lone and broken hearted ! 
Here jet thy footsteps cease to rowm, 
Grief hath been on thee since we parted. 
Bring in, bring in thy light haired boys, 
Bring in thy youngest blue eyed blossom ; 
lark! ‘tis thy mother’s gentle voice 
Calling the trembler's to her bosom. 
Now rest thee, love, check now the tears 
Down thy pale cheek each other chasing : 
For well IT know that brighter days: 
Thy busy thoughts are fust retracing. 
Gems sparkled once on thy fuir brow, ' 
Thy sunny locks with care were braided, 


Thou wert a happy bride, but now | 


Thy matron brow is thinly shaded. 


Thou thinkest on that manly form 
That stood that morn in love beside thee, 
The voice that vowed through every storme 
Of future life, to shield and guide thee. 


That voice is hushed, that form is cold, 
‘Tis this prolongs thy bitter weeping, 
To think chat one of Leauteous mould, 
In the dark grave is silent sleeping. 
Yet cheer thee, love, luok on thy boys, 
Blight not iheir bloom with early sorrow, 
Oh letthem hear their mother’s voice 
Greet them with words of hope to-morrow 


Tell them that he who kindly hears 
‘he ravens from their rocky dwelling, 
Will guide and guard their orphan years, 
And soothe thy keart with anguish swelling. 


Then cheer thee in thy childhood’s home, 
My pilgrim lone and broken hearted ! 
Here let thy footsteps cease to roam, 
Grief bath been on thee since we parted. 
[ Presbyterian. 





STATE OF MAINE. 
In Senate, March 13, 1840. 

I'he Joint Select committee on the License Laws, 
to whom was referred a bill entitled an Act relating to 
the sule of intoxicating liquors; also petition of Sam- 
vel Martin and others; also thirty-six other petitions, 
signed by two thousand, four hundre d and eighty -one 
persons, pray ing fora repeal of the present licens law, 
and the enactment of a prohibitory law ; also six oth- 
er petitions praying for alterations in the laws relating 
tu the traffic in intoxicating liquors, have had the sub- 
iect under consideration and ask leave to report. 

Your committee consider the subject to be one of 
great importance, and great delicacy. It is well un. 
derstood, that a very large proportion of crimes, and 


consequently the expenses of criminal prosecutions, | 


and the support of our State prison, and County gaols, 
have their origin in the use of intoxicating liquors. Th 
has been estimated that at least seven eighths of the 
poor, accrue directly or indirectly from 


support of the 
; : ee 
It 13 well understood, thar many ds- 


intemperance. 
ber ; ~ 
cases originate in, and that a!l diseases are aggravated 
by the free use of ardent spirits. ‘Then taking into 
the account, the loss of property, t! 
the mocal sensibilities, the distress and blasted hopes 
of domestic happiness in families, and the misery 
which is entailed upon them from generation to gener- 
ation, and we have an immense, overw helming amount 
of evil resulting from this indulge nee. Deeply im- 
yressed with these considerations the committee have 
anxiously considered the subject, with a view to de- 
termine what further legislative action wovld be ad- 
visable in reference to these evils. 

A large proportion ofthe petitioners propose a re- 


peal of the present Mceense laws, and the enactment of | law, we beli«ve they will not be weary in well doing 


a law prehibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks. Ft 
is understood that this proposition originates in the i- 
dea that the present law sanctions, and encourages, 
and legalizes the trafic. 

ion that this impression is erroneous. If there were 
no law upon the subject, the trafhe would be entirely 
legal, and so fa as the law is concerned, entirely rep- 
utable, The present law prohibits the sale generally, 
but permits certain individunls to sell, provided they 
can obtain the sanction of the officers of their respec- 
five towns, and ere ** persons of sober life and con- 
versation, and of good mors! character, and suitably 
qualified for the employment > and alse give bonds in 
the penal sum of three hundred dollars, that they will 
nog violate the law. ond will conform to such regula- 
tions as the town officers may prescribe. And every 
licensed person is prohibited by the law, to suffer any 
kind of gaming in or abont their premises— from sel- 
ling to any person addicted to the imtemperate use of 
strong liquors, and it is inndo the duty of the Select- 


he debasement of 


The committee ore of opin. | 











or of their regulations. And it is also made theig duty 
to prosecute every person, whe, without license, shall 
presume to be a retailer of strong liquors. 

it therefore appears to your committee, that the pre- 
sent license law, so far from encouraging the traffic, 
restrains it—that so far as its operation is general, it is 
prohibitory—and that so far as it effects those individ- 


juals who obtain a liceuse, it is restrictive, as every vio- 


lation of the law by them is a forfeiture of their bond. 

The reasons of these restraints upon the traffic is 
precisely the same, which the petitioners would urge 
in favor of a law entirely prohibitory in its nature, to 
wit: that the use of spirituous liquors, and of course 
the traffic in them is injurious to the community. By 


| placing these restrictions upon the trade, the Legisla- 
| ture express the same kind, if not the same degree of 
hostility to the traffic which they would by a law 
imerely prohibitory. 


From the bestinformation in possession of your com- 


| portion of the retailers prefer to sell without license, 
jand in violation of the law, rather than place them- 
iselves under the restrictions, and expose themselves 
to the heavy forfeiture which the present law imposes 
upon those who sell under a license. And if town 
officers now shrink from the performance of the duty 


| which the present law imposes, to prosecute for viola- 
oa . . . 
tions which come to their knowledge, it may well be 


inquired, where is the hope, that a more rigid law 


, would be enforced ? The recent example of a sister 
| State, supposed to be in advance of us in the temper- | 
ance reform, where numerous warm hearts and strong 
minds are enlisted—an array of talent seldom equalled 
_—sustained by the power of wealth, and moral, and 
political influence, and yet defeated, may well lead us |!" 
| to pause and consider, least we, by legislating too far | 
in advance of public sentiment, produce a reaction, | 
are compelled tu retreat from our position, and thus | 


/give a triumph to the enemies of reform. 


| Yourcommittee are of opinion that the friends of 
temperance must rely upon the success of their cause, 
/almost entirely upon popular opinion; and that this | 
will be directed, not by legislation, but by example, | 
| persuasion, reasoning, and the diffusion of information 
upon the subject. Legislation will follow, and may 
come in aid of popular opinion, but cannot, to advan- 


mittee, we are of opinion that less than one half of 
the towns in the State grant licenses, and a large pro- | 


——— 
SS 


| bond of any lieensed person who shall be proved to|from the destructive tendency of indulgence jn ; 
| them to have been guilty of any violation of the Jaw eating drinks. 7 wm intoxi. 


| By order of the Committee, 
PHILIP EASTMAN, Chairman. 





i , 


Sir John Harvey. 


| 
| 
| 








| hae subscriber gives notice that this prime Young Ba! 
will stand during the season at his farm in Winthrop 
| He is two years old, girts six feet four inches— weighs 130 
) lbs. and is of a bright red color. He has not been pamp- 
ered nor stu! fed, his diet having been for the pust winter 
good hay anda peck of turnips per day. Many of his 
|calves may now be seen in different parts of the town, 
| which give perfect satisfaction. He is a healthy and active 
animal,and sure in his performances. 

This Bull is of good pedigree, and has taken premioms 
at the Worcester County Cattle Show, and also at the Ken- 
|nebec County Cattle Show. He combines as many geod 
points as any other animal of the kind. 

{> Terms one dollar for tae season. 

Call and examine for yourselves. 

| ISAAC NELSON. 

| Winthrop, April 11, 1840. 
| One Cent Keward. 

UR AN away ALEXANDER COMINGS Jr., an indent 
ed apprentice, hound to me by the overseers of the 
city of Portland as a pauper of said city, until the 28i) 
day of July 1842. ‘This is to forbid all persons from trust- 
ing him on my account, as [ will not pay any expense al- 


tage, greatly precede it. The temperance reform was | ter this date. Whoever will return said apprentice shall 
/commenced and made great advances through the sim- | have the above reward, and no charges paid. 


pleagency of persuasion—individuals associated to- 
gether under a pledge to abstain induced others to join | 
them, and by example, by publie addresses and private 
eonversation directed the public attention to the evils 
of intemperance. Their numbers and their strength 
gradually increased tilla large proportion of the more 


considerate part of the community espoused the cause 


‘and became temperance men. Butthere are those en- 
gaged in the traffic who continued to sell—and there 


are those addicted to the use, who continued to drink 


Before them, the evils resulting from the traflic, and 
the use, lave been portrayed in vain. Their love of | few of them are of the pure Bedford breed, and the rest 
gain, and their love of strang drink, have closed their | from Bedford or Bedford and Mackey sows, all by the 1u' 


ELIJAH WOOD. 
Winthrop, April 11th, 1840. 3wl5* 





ior Sale, 
‘ GOOD single Horse WAGON. Enquire of 
rs B. H. CUSHMAN 


,| Winthrop, April 16, 1840. 


Notice. 
; a subscriber will beable to answer orders for pigs 
through the season from the first of next mouth. A 


hearts and benumbed their sensibilities to the destruec- | blooded Rerkshire boar exhibited by me last fall at the Cat- 


tion and misery which they eceasion, and it is upon tle Show m Winthrop 


The above named boar will! 


such, that some of the friends of temperance are cesi- | kept for sows during the summer. 


rous to operate by vigorous enactments. But in the | 


Also, will be kept for cows at my farm, the bull Pow: 


opinion of your committee the principal reliance is to | var, which invites comparison and competition with any 


he placed upon persuasion apd the foree of example. | other bull of bis age in this State. 
The present law is not unpopular, and it is efficacious 
to prevent the tratle wherever pubhe opinion is” suffi- 
ciently strong to enforce any prohibitory law. An! 
attempt to amend, may turn the scale against it. «And 
it i# not impossible that among the friends of temper 
ance who have labored long and arduously, there auay | 1S 
existan unconscious desire to be relieved from the} 
burthen and the responsibility of laboring and carrying 
forward the work of reform. If those philanthropists | 


J. W. HAINS 
Hallowell, 4th mo., 9th, 1840. 


The Wiaine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful rts, 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT WINTHRO! 
By NOYES & ROBBINS; 

hk. HOLMES, Epitok. 
Price 2,00 a year. 2,50 will be charged i! poy 


‘can be satisfied the » good work ca » bette rO- ; . { 25 
can he satisfied that the good work can be better pro-| mont is delaved beyond the year, A deduction 0! ~ 


'inoted by individual effort’ without further prohipitory 


ceuts will be made to those whe pay casH in adyunc— 
‘ anda proportionable deduction to those whe pay belo 


‘ suet . oP oe wton ¢ > int * he ue ‘ ’ i 
And whilst your committee are of opinion that the Leg the publication of the 26th number, at which time p») 


islature cannot arrest the evils by enacting laws, we 
believe the members cando much tn another mode.— 
Ve esteem it an honor, that our fellow citizens should 
select us to fill the responsible and delicate situation 
which we here oceupy. Weare placed in a position 
to exertan influence for good on evil, which we should 
not otherwise possess. We are sent here to act, not 
By throwing | 
the whole weight of our influence and examplein the 

scale of temperance and morality, we may rescue from | 
the vortex of rein, many who would otherwise he o- 
verwhelmed. We may lighten up many a cheerless 
and deselate abode with the suubeams of peace and P 
prosperity, and domestic felicity, and our own happi- following rates. 
ness will be promoted by the consciousness of duing 


for our own p'easure, but for others. 


} 
good, 


| Whilst, therefore, your committee co not recom. | 
mend any change in the laws upon the subject of | 
‘traffic in spirituous liquors, they do recommend that | as that they distinctly state to whom the money 
men to furnish each licensed person the name ef every _by our example us eur conversation, the members of | credited, and at what Post Office each paper p* 
person known by them to be so addicted. It is also/{ the Legislature will discourage the trafic, and endeav- | sent, as we cannot otherwise well find the name 
made the duty of the town officers to prosecute the | or to dissuade all within the reach of their influence | books. 


ment is considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by re 
‘delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will Le ¥* 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. 

No paper will be discontinved wn tilall arrearage” 
| paid, except at the option of the publishers ; and Bins 
payment is madetoan Agent, two numbers more vie! 
have been received, should be paid for. 

icg~ Any person who will obtain six respon 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a copy fo 
| vices. 

tcp A few short advertisements will be ‘ 
All less than a square $1,00 ' 

insertions. $1,25 per square, for three insertions. 
)tinued three weeks ut one half these rates. 
All letters on business must be free of posteze- 


When Agents make remittances it is very iporne 
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